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achieve their ends, and to the fear of the possible consequences if social science provided causal controls over human behavior. George H. Sabine argued that this conflict in liberal thought reflected "a deficiency in liberal social philosophy itself, or rather a neglect on its part of conditions necessary to realizing its own liberal ideals/'3
The equivocal status of the social sciences also resulted from the uncertainty within and without the profession concerning the possibility of achieving objectivity by the known techniques. Some maintained that the methods of the natural sciences were only in minor degree applicable to social data. But even if they were, the argument ran, no one, in view of the contingencies and imponderables in man's social relationships, could be sure of his classifications and measurements, or, if he ventured to make them, of his predictions. Thus no one could offer much valid counsel on the most feasible means of achieving the desired ends. Indeed, some even, argued that those concerned with social relationships could at best merely study fragments, whether in the past or present, of man's activities and relationships, and reminded readers that even these fragments could be viewed only within a frame of underlying assumptions and values.
Some writers in the field were more optimistic, insisting that the social disciplines had already achieved in many respects the status enjoyed by the natural sciences. Stuart Chase in his popular book. The Proper Study of Mankind, called attention to such reliable instruments as the statistical series used in the analysis of economic behavior, the culture concept, and the methods for measuring and predicting the rate of production in industry, for anticipating the reactions of various civilian populations to bombing, for foretelling the behavior of prisoners on parole, and for accurately prophesying the future of the airplane from the curves of the past. Whatever the revelations of inadequacies in polling public opinion, no one could deny that advances had been made in refining this instrument of measurement and prediction.
On the basis of all these and other achievements it was possible to argue that if society or the controlling powers in it were ready to give social scientists support comparable to that given the natural scientists, especially during the war and in the postwar years, the sociologists, cultural anthropologists, economists, social psychologists, and political
3 George H. Sabine, "Beyond Ideology," Philosophical Review, LVII (January, 1948), 4.